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“ Words are the pe solace but there is a choice 


of thei to be made.” 
Buy Joxsos’s Discorerics 
REPUTED AMERICANISMS. 
( Contin ued from page 53:3.) 

Slim. “ Ordinary, mean.” ‘This word 
is occasionally used in some of the nor- 
thern counties of England in the New 
England sense: generally as in Lanca- 
shire it means “ sly, cunning.” Tim Bob- 
bin. 

Slosh or Slush, New England. 
This is probably a corruption from 
sludge, “ mire, dirt mixed with water” 
probably from the same Saxon root as 
slough. In Lancashire it is slutch. 

To slump, “ 'To slip or fall into a wet 
or dirty place’—JVew England. This 
word may have been received either 
from the east or north of England, for it 
is provincial in both parts. 


Some. “Somewhat, something”— 
as “it snows some” “ He is some better,” 


&e.—Vew England. This is, likewise, 
met with in the northern provinces of 
England, and is fre quent in Scotland. 
Spile. “A peg or pin to stop a hole 
inacask.” New England. This word 
is often used for a spigot. In England 
spil is used in the first sense, as in the 
example quoted by Johnson from Mor- 
timer 

a ie near the bunghole a little venthole, 
Stopped with a syiil. 

Mortimer. 
In the sense of a stake or small shiver 


of wood the Scotch use spyle proba- 
VOL. 1, 49 


| bly from Suio-Gothic spiaele, a thin lath 
of wood. 

Sprigh or Spry. ‘nimble, brisk, 
quick in action.” New England. A 
west-of-Englandism in the latter spelling. 
Jennings. 

Spunk.  Mettle, spirit, vivacity, 
used figuratively for life.” In the north 
of England, this is considered a good 
and very expressive word, notwithstand- 
ing that Mr. Todd, in his edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, has called it “a 
low and contemptible expression.” Mr. 
Todd, we think, has been particularly 
squeamish in this case, whilst he has in- 
serted several words to which the epithet 
might, with much more propriety, have 
beenapplied. Spunk, in English, means 
touchwood, from whence it has been used 
in Scotland for “a small fire” and thus we 
can readily understand how it may have 
received its present figurative accepta- 
tion. In the same sense, in which it is 
employed in this country, it prevails over 
all Scotland. 


‘He shewed muckle mair spunk too, than I 
thought had been in him. I thought he wad 
hae sent cauld iron through the vagabond.” 
Antiquary. 

In the Gaelic, sponc means touchwood. 

Spunky i in the North of England and 
Scotland is used adjec tively for ** one 
that is mettlesome, active ;” and some- 
times in the latter country substantively 
for ‘one of an irritable temper.” 

‘IT did na think your lordship was sic a spun- 
kie &e.” 

Sir A Wylie. 





To squale. “ To throw a stick with 
violence in a horizontal direction near 
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the surface of the ground.” New En- 
gland. Thisisa provincialism of the west 
of England, where, however, it generally 
signifies “ to throw a stick at acock or 
other bird.” Cocksquailing is a barba- 
rous sport, which consists in tying a cock 
toa stake, and throwing a stick in the 
above manner at him so asto kill. The 
game prevailed at one period to a great 
extent in different parts of England and 
has not yet disappeared. 

To squirm. ‘To move about like an 
eel.” New England. Another impor- 
tation from the East of England. 

To squat. “'To squeeze or press.” 
As he “has squat his finger.” ‘Todd 
has “to squat”—‘ to bruise or make 
flat by letting fall.” It is used only in 
a few of the southern and western coun- 
ties. In the west of Mogland squot is 
employed as a substantive in the sense 
of “a bruise, by some blow or compres- 
sion.” 

Stell or steal. “A handle”?—Vew 
England. ‘This word is so used in the 
south, east and north of England. In 
Scotland, too, itis common. “ Stezls of 
a plough,” from Teut. steel with the 
same signification. 

Stived or stived up. 
“ Almost suffocated.” A provincialism 
of the north of England. It is merely 
an extension in the meaning of the old 
word “to stive’—to “stuff up close.” 
A word of the same original as stew. 

Stock. ‘Cattle in general.” This is 
universal over the United States. It is 
provincial in the North of England. 

Suant. “ Even, regular,” as * sow 
the seed suant”—New England. ‘The 
word suent (Jennings) and zuant ( Grose ) 
are provincial in the West of England. 
“ Zow the zeed Zuant.”  (Somerset- 
shire.) 

To swale or sweal. ‘“'To waste or 
blaze away.”  .Vew England. This is 
a good old English word, from Anglo- 
Saxon, Swelan, “to kindle and to burn.” 


New England. 


It is now chiefly used in the North of 


England. A sweal signifies “ a blaze.” 
Sweep. “A long pole turning on a 
fulcrum, used in raising water out of a 


| 
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well.” New England. In Yorkshire 
sweep or swape means “a lever”—jp 
Northumberland, a long oar used jn 
working a coal keel in tie ‘Tyne is so 
It is not unfrequently used in 
this sense. 

To swop or swap. “'To exchange.” 
This is said to be a low word in Amer- 
ca. Itis, however, in use in England, 
Ireland and Scotland. Swap or swop 
are used by our oldest writers. 

Thus J. Hall, 

“ Thy works purchase thee more 
ean swappe their heritages for.” 
And Dryden 

——__———‘ [ would have swopp'd 
Youth for old age.” 
It is of uncertain derivation. 

To and agan. Backwards and 
forwards.” New England. This is 
sometimes used in the northern counties 
of England. Pegge says it is heard in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 

Vendue. Auction. New England. 
This word, of French extraction, is em- 
ployed in the British West India Islands. 
{t is unknown we believe in Great Bri- 
tain. 

Wihap. “A heavy blow or fall.” 
New England. This is a vulgar ex- 
pression over the whole of England. 
“1 fell down with such a whap.” To 
whap is likewise used for “to beat with 
heavy blows”—and whapper is in gene- 
ral use for “ any thing uncommonly 
large—a thumper.” It is more preva- 
lent in the northern counties of England 
than in any other. In many _ instances, 
as has been observed by Dr. Willan, our 
ancestors seem to have estimated weights 
and magnitudes by the strength of their 
blows. ‘Thus they employed, in grada- 
tion, the terms slapper, smacker, banger, 
thumper, thwacker, swinger, and rattler. 
The word bumper, concerning which so 
much has been said and surmised, the 
doctor thinks, and with great probabi- 
lity, is not entitled to a more exalted ori- 
gin. 

Went for gone. 'Thisis an unaccura- 
cy which every one, desirous of being 
thought to know any thing of his own 
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language, ought to avoid. We hear it, [in May. No degree of cold can hurtthem, 
however, from very respectable indivi- | provided they do not freeze. If they are 


duals particularly in certain parts of the 
country. Butitis not indigenous. ‘The 
uneducated use it every where, and it is, 
for this reason, 4 Common grammatical 
inaccuracy into which children fall. It 
is offensively common in London. We 


hear “he did not ought to have went,” 
frequently there. 


To wilt. “To wither.” ‘his word 


isheard in the southern and western coun- | 


‘ sige ee Her 
ties oj England, as ** the rose Is wired. 
> 


‘ bf ° th * 5° & - 
End of Provineialisms which are Re- 


pute d Americanisms. 





ESSAYS ON AMERICAN SILK 
DUPONCEAU AND D’HOMERGI 
( Contin Me d fi om page 5 {S.) 


The following are the several direc- 
tions given by Mr. D’fomergue to Ame- 
rican planters and farmers for the raising 
of silk worms. 

1. Of the ¢ 


os of silk worms. 


The eggs of silk worms exactly resem- 
ble in their appearance and colour the 
seeds of the poppy. Hence those seeds 
are sometimes sold in Europe by dishonest 
men as silk worms’ eggs, or mixed with 
them. But it is easy to detect the fraud, 
and at the same time to separate the good 
or live eggs from the bad ones. The eggs 
must be washed in pure water ; all that are 
good will go to the bottom, and the bad 
ones will swim. This separation ought to 
be made by every one who purchases 
worms’ eggs. It is also necessary to keep 
them clean, and free them by washing from 
them a kind of gum which adheres to them. 
Those who purchase or receive froin others 
the eggs of silk worms, will do well al- 
ways to observe this direction, although 
the eggs may have been washed by those 
who raised them, as many of them may 
have perished by dampness, excessive heat, 
or Want of ~19re. 

After the eggs have been washed, they 
must be dried by exposure to cool and dry 
ar. As the eggs are produced in the 
month of July, which is a hot month, they 
must be kept in some cool place until the 
proper season for hatching them. which is 








| purchased or received in the hot season, 


they must not be dried in the sun after be- 
ing washed, but in the cool of the morning 
or evening, when the air is perfectly dry 
and the dew is not falling. The manner 
of preserving them will be mentioned here- 
after. 

2, Of hatching the eggs. 

‘The general rule in Europe is to put the 
worms’ eggs to hatch as soon as the mul- 
berry trees begin to bud. The tree here 
spoken of is the Italian white mulberry, 
the proper food of silk worms,) which 
should be every where extensively planted. 
It buds generally about the 11th. of May. 
‘Ven days afterwards, say about the 21st. 
they put forth their leaves. These ten 
days are employed in France in hatching 
the eggs, by exposing them to a_ heat 
which is graduated by means of stoves 
and thermometers. But in this country 
nature seems to have done every thing, and 
I can see as yet no need of recurring to 
art. ‘The worms’ eggs may then here be 
put to hatch when the leaves of the mul- 
berry begin or are ready to appear. I 
think in this country this happens about 
the 21st. of May, when the sun passes from 
Taurus into Gemini. If, however, by 
some change in the temperature, the mul- 
berry trees should put forth their leaves la- 
ter than usual, the time of hatching 
should be delayed proportionally. But I 
am inclined to think that but seldom hap- 
pens in this country. 

The manner of putting the eggs to hatch 
is as follows. They should be put in a 
pasteboard or wooden box, not covered at 
the top, and the sides not more than half 
an inch high, so that the worms, when 
hatched, may easily crawl out, as will be 
presently mentioned. The size of the box 
should be suited to the quantity of eggs to 
be hatched, so that they be not on the top 
of one another ; but they may touch each 
other. The box then should be covered 
with paper, perforated with holes of the 
size of a large pin’s head, so that the 
worms when hatched may easily pass 
through them. 1 have found that the 
worms in this country, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, are generally hatched in three 
days after being put into the box. When 
they are near coming out, young mulberry 
leaves should be put on the top of the box, 
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280 
leaving spaces. The worms, as soon as | 
hatched, will smell those leaves, crawl up | 
to them through the holes in the paper co- 
ver, and begin feeding. Then the leaves, 
covered with worms, are gently taken up 
and laid on the tabte or hurdle that has 
been prepared to receive them. 

The eggs should be put to hatch ina 
warm place. The heat should be at least 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit. When J arriv- 
ed in this city, on the 19th. of May, the 
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thermometer was 824 degrees within doors. 


It is therefore probable that about the same | 
period it does not often fall below 80 de- | 


grees, particularly in the south. ‘lhe Eu- 
ropean writers have taken great pains to 
graduate the heat during ten days which 
are employed in those countries for hatch- 
ing worms’ All these precautions do 
not appear necessary in this country. 

3. Of the rearing of silk worms. 

In Europe the silk worms, after they are 
hatched, are generally laid, with the leaves 
on which they are feeding, on wicker hur- 
dles, in order, as it is thought. tle more ea- 
sily te keep them clean. | think they may 
as well be laid on clean pine tables, and 
may in that manner also be kept clean, as 
I shall presently show. 

During the first day after the worms are 
hatched, the room in which they are, should 
be kept in the same degree of heat; but 
afterwards, as the heat and the strength of 
the insect increase together, the - room 
should be cooled from time to time, by let- 
ting in a draught of air. In gener: al, the 
windows should be now and then opened 
to let in the dry air from the north and 
north west. Dampness is fatal to the silk 
worm, and should be constantly guarded 
against. 

Cleanliness is also of the greatest impor- 
tance; when it is wished to clean the ta- 
ble on which the worms are, it is only ne- 
cessary to place close to it another table 
on which are put mulberry leaves; the 
worms will immediately crawl and leave 
the other table empty, which may then be 
cleaned. his is necessary to be done the 
oftener as they increase in size, as they then 
make more ordure. In the beginning it 
should not be done until after their first 
moulting. They generally moult or shed 
their skin four times. D: uring the moulting 
which lasts twenty-four hours, they lie tor- 


eggs. 





pid, and do not feed. They should then 
he left quiet. . 


AND 


Care should be taken 1 that the worms a 
not lie on each other, as it prevents them 
from feeding. When they do, they should 
be separated. They should have as much 

space as naeronagh the more they are at their 
ease the better they thrive. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to the silk 
vorm than to be fed with damp leaves, 
A quantity of dry leaves should therefore 
always be kept in reserve, in case of rain. 
Wet leaves must be dried in the hot sun, 
‘he leaves should not be gathered until the 
sun has absorbed all the dew. 

The quantity of food to be given to the 
must be calculated according to 
In the first days they should 
not be overfed. ‘ 

In plucking the leaves to feed the worms 
the buds should not be touched, nor the 
branches of the tree broken. Nothing but 
leaves should be gathered. The mulber- 
ry puts forth three times in each season; 
if the branches are broken or the buds 
plucked off, the tree suffers considerably, 
and does not produce so much. All the 
leaves should not be plucked off, but some 
left on the tree. 

4. Of the rising of the silk worm. 

When the silk worms are ready to make 


worins 


their ages. 


their cocoons, which in this country. gene- 


rally, is on the 31st. day after they have 
been hatched, a kind of artificial hedge, 
not above one foot high, must be prepared, 
by means of some brushwood without any 
leaves, which is to be fixed along the wall, 
behind the table on which the worms are. 
They crawl of themselves in this hedge, 
which is called rising, and there make 
their cocoons. This brushwood must not 
be fixed straight up along the wall, but 
should be inclined above and _ below, in 
the form of a semicircle towards the table 
on which it is to rest, because the worms 
always move in a circular direction; and 
also in order that, if they should fall, they 
may not fall on the table or floor, but on 
some part of the artificial hedge, whence 
they may crawl up and carry on their 
work. 

li is easy to know when the worms are 
ready to rise. They crawl on the leaves 

vithout eating them ; they rear their heads, 
as if in search of something to climb on, 
their rings draw in, the skin of their necks 
becomes wrinkled, and their body becomes 
like soft dough. Their colour also chang- 
es toa pale yellow. When these signs 
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appear, the table should be cleaned, and 
the hedge prepared to receive thei. 

From the moment that the cocoons be- 
gin to rise they cease to eat; they must 
not be touched, nor their cocoons, until 
they are picked off, as will be presently 
mentioned. 


5. Of picking off the cocoons. 


The worms generally form their cocoons 


are not perfect until the sixth day, when 
they may be picked off from the hedge. 
In Europe this is not done until the eighth 
day. nor should it be done sooner in this 
country, if during the six days there have 
been violent thunderstorms, by which the 
labours of the moth are generally inter- 
rupted. ‘The must be taken 
down gently, and great care taken not to 
press hard on them; because, if in the 
least flattened, they fall into the class of 
imperfect cocoons, and are greatly lessen- 
ed in value. 

In picking the cocoons from the hedge, 
the floss or tow with which they are co- 


cocoons 


vered must be delicately taken off, always | 
taking care not to press too hard on the | 


cocoons. 

After the cocoons are thus taken down, 
some are preserved for eggs and others 
kept for sale. 

I shall speak of them successively. 


6. Of cocoons kept for eges. 


In order that the farmer may judge of 
the quantity of cocoons that it will be 
proper or advisable for him to put aside 
and preserve for eggs, it is right that he | 


should be told that fourteen ounces of 
cocoons will produce one ounce of eggs, 
and one ounce of eggs will produce a 
quintal of cocoons. 

In selecting the cocoons to be kept for 
eggs, it is recommended to select the white 
ones in preference, and keep the coloured 
ones for sale; attention should be paid to 
having an equal number of males and fe- 
males, and they are generally known by 
the following signs; the male cocoons, 
that is to say those which contain the male 
Insects, are in general smaller than the /e- 
male, they are somewhat depressed in the 
middle, as it were with a ring; they are 
sharp at one end and sometimes at both, 
and hard at both ends; the female co- 
coons, on the contrary, are larger than the 


| entirely dark; 
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male, round and full, little or not at all 
depressed in the middle, and not pointed 
at either end. They may easily be dis- 
cerned by a little habit. 

It is particularly recommended to take 
of all the floss or tow from these cocoons, 
so that the moth may find no difficulty in 
coming out. : 


\fter the cocoons have been taken down 


| from the hedge, those which are intended 
in three days after their rising; but they 


for eggs should be laid, but not crowded, 


|} on tables, that is to say, the males on one 


table and the females on another, that they 


may not copulate too soon, and before they 
| 


| have discharged a viscid humour, of a yel- 


low reddish colour, which prevents their 
fecundity. They discharge this humour 
in one hour after coming out of the co- 


|coon, which is generally ten days after 
| these 


have been taken down from the 


j hedge; but this may be accelerated by 


heat. 

At the expiration of one hour after the 
moths have come out of their cocoons, the 
males and females may be put together on 
tables or on the floor; the tables or floor 
ought to be previously covered with linen 
or cloth, on which, after copulation, the 
females lay their eggs. One female moth 
or butterfly generally lays five hundred 
eggs ; the male and female remain six 
hours together, during which time they co- 
pulate ; after which they separate, and the 


| female is forty-eight or fifty hours laying 
| egas; but the greatest quantity during the 
| first forty hours. 


From the moment the moths have come 


| out of their cocoons until the females have 


laid all their eggs, the room must be kept 
the light debilitates them 
and makes them produce but few eggs, and 
the worms that come from them are weak 
and puny. 

When the female moths have done lay- 
ing eggs all the insects must be taken 
away. and may be given as food to the 
fowls. The must remain on the 
cloth where they have beeen deposited du- 
ring fifteen or twenty days, until they shall 
have become of an ash or slate colour, 
when they are perfectly ripe, and may be 
considered as good eggs. Then the cloth or 
linen must be folded, and kept ina cool and 
dry place, until ii shall be thought proper 
to take off the eggs, which is done by put- 
ting the cloth into pure water, and when 
thoroughly wetted, scraping gently the 
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eggs from the cloth, taking care not to in- 
jure them. When thus scraped into the 
water all the good eggs will go to the bot- 
tom and the bad, if any. will swim at the 
top, as mentioned above, Art. 1. 

The eggs being thus washed, must be 
dried in the open air, and when perfectly 
dry the best mode to preserve them is to put 
them into hollow reeds, or canes, perfectly 
dry, and closed at the two extremities with 
a thin piece of flaxen or cotton linen well 
fastened. It is also the best means to 
transport them from one place to another. 


7. Of cocoons intended for sale. 


In order to prevent the cocoons from 
being perforated by the moths escaping 
from them, which greatly lessens their va- 
lue, it is necessary to kill the moths. ‘This 
is generally done by baking in an oven or 
by steam, but the best mode, which is pe- 
culiarly well adapted to warm climates, is 
to lay the cocoons on linen or cotton 
sheets, but not too close, or one upon an- 
other, and to expose them thus to the heat 
of the sun in open air, when it is perfectly 
dry, during four days from 11 A.M. to 4 
P.M. taking great care in handling them 
not to crush or flatten them, which is of 
the highest importance. In that time 
there is no doubt that the moths will be 
killed. 

The processes of steaming and baking 
are not always safe, because they may be 
overdone and the silk greatly injured. | 
have seen instances of it in this country. 
Yet if the weather should prove obsti- 
nately damp or rainy, those processes 
must be recurred to, but not in dry sun- 
shiny weather, when they can be avoided. 

The last thing to be spoken of is the 
packing of the cocoons to send to market. 
They must be put in boxes with great care, 
not pressed too close, lest they should be 
flattened, and close enough that they 
should not suffer in like manner by stri- 
king hard upon each other in consequence 
of the motion of carriages or stages. The 
boxes being dry and well conditioned may 
be transported by steam boats ; if trans- 
ported by sea, they should not remain lon- 
ger than fifteen days on salt water, lest 
they should become mouldy. On river 
water, and particularly by steam-boats, 
there is not the same danger. The boxes 
in every case should be covered with a 
tarpaulin or good oiled cloth, that they 
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may in no case suffer from dampness or 
rain. 

The price of good cocoons in France jg 
from twenty-five to thirty-five cents per 
pound of sixteen ounces ; I mean of per- 
fect cocoons. Perforated cocoons, from 
which the moth has escaped, those which 
are spotted, and the imperfect ones, called 
chigues mentioned in the essay No. V, 


| command no price, and are generally given 





away by the silk culturists. There are but 
few of them, because those who raise silk 
worms being experienced in the business, 
produce hardly any but good cocoons, 
When these are sold, the bad ones are 
thrown into the bargain. 

The price of cocoons in this country 
cannot yet be settled ; but it will be the 
interest of the silk culturist to sell them in 
the beginning as cheap as possible, to en- 
courage the silk manufactures, which 
alone can procure them regular purchasers, 
and without which their produce must lie 


upon their hands. 
J. D’HOMERGUE. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN JUVENAL 
AND HORACE. 











Among the Roman satirists, whose 
works have descended to us, none is s0 
little known, with respect to his parent- 
age and education, as Juvenal. Horace 
in his works, gives us numerous hints of 
what he was, under what circumstances 
he lived, and how he was educated. All 
we know with certainty of Juvenal is the 
period in which he flourished. But the 
eftects of this period are so visible in him, 
and the differences which a short dis- 
tance of time had produced between him 
and Horace so striking, that a description 
of his writings without pourtraying also the 
men of his time and the circumstances 
under which he wrote, could not fail to 
be enigmatical and unsatisfactory. We 
shall therefore take a short survey of the 
principal changes which, in the short 
space of time between Augustus and 
Domitian, the character, life and mar- 
ners of the Romans had _ undergone. 
Although Augustus unfortunately gave but 
too much cause of complaint to the 
small number of republicans who had 
escaped the fury of civil wars, yet it cal 
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not be denied that by every means in 
his power, he strove to counteract the 
general depravity which threatened with 


a total subversion the still liberal form of | 


government. And had the tottering em- 


pire been blessed with a series of monarens | 


as keenly sensible to public and private 


infamy, and possessing as much modere- | 
tion and prudence as Augustus, there ts | 
extinct | 


no doubt but a sense of shame, 
in the Roman people, would have rekin- 
died, and decency, worth and merit 
would again have risen in public estima- 
tion. But fate had otherwise decreed. 
Depraved and declining Rome saw a 
succession of rulers whose vices and fol- 
lies were fully adequate to destroy, even 
the soundest and most flourishing state. 
Tiberius, by accepting, to its full extent, 
the slavish submission of the senate which 
his predecessor had so strenuously reject- 
ed laid the foundation for an all-over- 
whelming despotism. He, however, yet 
restrained himself so far as not to indulge 
his vicious propensities before the eyes of 
the people. But Caligula, that monster 
diseased in body and mind, no longer re- 
strained by any sense of delicacy, in- 
dulged his vices more publicly. His 
short reign was characterized by nothing 
but wanton cruelties, infamous debauch- 
eries and ridiculous practices. Claudius, 
almost an idiot, ignorant alike of his weak- 
ness and his strength, raised, as it were, 


: : 
by accidentto the throne, was successively 


the willing tool for the perpetration of 
every crime in the hands of some avari- 
cious freedmen and two women—the dis- 


grace of their sex. His reign was so 


filled with abominations of all kind, that | 


it was doubted whether there could be a 
worse. But Nero came and the doubt 
was removed. Under the inild reigns of 
Vespasian and Titus the empire seemed 
only to have revived and flourished again, 
that Domitian, far exceeding the worst of 
his predecessors in monstrous enormities, 
mighthave the more to annihilate. Sucha 
succession of depraved rulers could not 
fail tohave a very corrupting influence on 
the Romans of all ranks, constituted as 
the nation was at that period. In the 





first place we remark the abject servility 
of the great to their imperial master : 
next to this the unconcerned shameless- 
ness, with which all sorts of vices were 
publicly indulged. — Neither rank, birth, 
education, sex nor age made, in this re- 
spect, any difference. We may also con- 
sider the extreme lavishness and folly in 
the choice of the sensual gratifications as 
characteristic of the time. 

We will not say, however, that towards 
the end of the first century there existed 
any perversity unknown to the Romans in 
the beginning of it. Avarice, Epicurism, 
unnatural voluptuousness, adulation and 
servility prevailed already to an alarming 
extent in the tme of Augustus, but these 
vices were still kept within certain bounds, 
which none with impunity dared to over- 
step. Under the subsequent reigns a de- 
terioration In manuers and morals is man- 
liest. No longer the lower classes 
merely, but high officers of the empire, 
with the emperor at their head, are the 
persons who seek their honour in folly 
and their fame in ignominy. Dissolute 
effrontery, brutal debauchery show them- 
selves in broad day light and make it 
their boast to trample upon whatever is 
regarded most sacred and venerable. 

The satires of Juvenal, written under 
the infamous successors of Augustus 
would necessarily have assumed a char- 
acter different from those of Horace, 
even though these satirists had been si- 
milar in manner of thinking, education 
and talent. But from what we collect 
there was also, in this respect, a total dis- 
similarity between them. As far as the 
moral character of a man may be judged 
of by his writings, Juvenal was a man of 
strict probity, a stern Roman of the old 
school. The frailties of human nature 
and the influence which circumstances 
exert on the mind of men were either 
not known to him, or were without any 
weight in the scales by which he weighed 
the moral worth of human actions. He 
did not possess the humour and natural 
cheerfulness of Horace. Whatever vice 
or folly he inveighs against, he is always 
cold and serious. and we are tempted to 
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believe either that nature had denied him 
the gift of laughing, or that age had altered 
and saddened his jovial disposition, for it 
is supposed he wrote his satires when 
he was old. Horace and Juvenal not 
merely differ in some particulars but in 
their very essence. ‘The former likes to 
laugh at folly, the latter only persecutes 
the vicious. But the difference in the 
choice of their subjects is not so striking 
as that which is observable in their man- 
ner of treating them. Horace is a dis- 
creet courtier, a man of the world who 
purposely moderates his powers. Juve- 
nal is a stranger to moderation ; the char- 
acteristic of his satire is anger and indig- 
nation; his raillery is downright scorn. 
He appears more intent on punishment 
than correction. He never seems saiis- 
fied until the object of his wrath sinks 
under his lashes. A deadly hatred 
against every depravity had taken pos- 
session of his soul, and no consideration 
could restrain it from breaking out in the 
most violent manner. He attacked the 
vicious of all ranks. No vice prevailed 
but he would pourtray it, and use the 


crudest colouring in his pictures. If 


Horace, from a wanton playfulness, of- 
fends at times against decency of expres- 
sion, Juvenal, from sheer indignation, 
violates decorum almost at every step. 
If the former slightly and laughingly gibes 
the Romans for their extravagance and 
epicurism, or merely reminds them of the 
simplicity and frugality of their forefathers, 
the latter will scold and censure them 
severely. 
with merely quizzing, en passant, the scrib- 
blers of his time, the other will not think 
it beneath his dignity, to stop and abuse 
them with animosity. If Horace smiles 
at or pities the vain cares and idle wishes 
of mortals, Juvenal will rave and rail at 
them, trying to exhibit not merely their 
folly but their turpitude and infamy also. 
Horace not unfrequently will lay satire 
entirely aside ; and, asa pleasant compa- 
nion, will amuse our leisure by interest- 
ing details or instruct our understanding 
by a quiet and well conducted argument. 
Juvenal, on the contrary, pursues without 
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If the one contents himself 





deviation the track he has once entered 
upon. His mind is too impetuous to in- 
dulge for any length of time in philosoph- 
ical reflections, or abide in the peaceable 
regions of didactic poetry. The number 
and proximity of censurable objects occu- 
py him too much and the desire of punish- 
ing them is too lively to give way to 
moral reflections of his own. Instead 
of indulging, like Horace, in discussions 
with himself on his subject, he proceeds 
rapidly from one portraiture to another and 
gives examples instead of warnings, and 
facts instead of abstract principles. No 
where do we meet in his writings such 
instructive details, nor such a succession 
of excellent sentences as we find in the 
first and second satire of Horace and in his 
second epistle of the first book. Though 
itcannot be said that Juvenal possesses 
in a less degree than Horace the faculty 
of observing, and expressing with happi- 
ness his observations, yet his satires are 
deficient in that philosophical spirit which 
pervades and animates the writings of the 
latter. But this deficiency is abundantly 
compensated by his poetical merit : there 
is hardly any satirist of ancient or mod- 
ern time whose descriptions are more 
animated and true than his. Every word 
tells and every line is of intrinsic value. 
His portraits are delineated by few but 
effective strokes, and if they want that 
industrious finish remarkable in those of 
Horace, they possess, in return, a striking 
likeness in the principal features. He 
seldom fails in saying a great deal in 
few words; his endeavour to ennoble 
and strengthen his expression by energetic 
brevity is mostly crowned with success. 
But though his diction, as far as dignity, 
nobleness and form of expression go, will 
satisfy the nicest criticism, it cannot be 
denied that it is altogether deficient in that 
graceful ease which is so remarkable in 
Horace. He is often Jed into obscurity 
from a too great desire to be brief and 
his.continual hunting after forcible and 
energetic expressions often gives an ap- 
pearence of stiffness to his style. His 
metaphors are not always conformable 
to good taste and his similies too extrava- 
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gant to be accurate. If we allow that 
his subjects are more elaborately treated 
his expressions more eloquent and his 
yerses more highly finished than those of 
Horace, we must also adinit the labour 
he bestowed on them to be rather too visi- 


ble. 
B. 








CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 671.) 


After the convention had gone through 


all the reports, the whole constitution, as 
amended, was submitted to a committee 
of seven, to put into form, as well as to 


distribute the members of both houses of 


the legislature among the several counties 
and senatorial districts, and after the 
amended constitution was reported by them, 
the subject of future apportionments was 
again introduced on the 8th. of January, 
by various propositions, all of which failed, 
except Mr. Cooke’s, which provided for a 
new distribution in 1841, and every suc- 
ceeding ten years, observing however the 
same proportion between the four great 
divisions of the state, as is made by the 
plan now adopted. ‘The vote in its favor 
was fifty-six to thirty-nine. 

Much time was spent and much local 
feeling was excited in apportioning the 
members among the several counties, and 
for the sake of conciliation, and to make ¢ 
nearer approach to equal justice among 
them, it was found necessary to increase 
the number of delegates to 134—56 to the 
west, and 78 to the east. 

On the 12th. of January, Mr. Madison 


proposed that a new apportionment of 


members in both houses might be made by 
the legislature in 1841, and every succeed- 
ing ten years, throughout the common- 
wealth, two thirds of each house concurring, 
which proposition, after several fruitless 
attempts to amend it, was adopted by 50 to 
45,and this was the closing act of the con- 
vention in the perplexing struggle between 
different political principles united with 
conflicting local interests. 

In all the various propositions for the 
distribution of political power between the 
east and the west, provision was made for 
apportioning it among the four districts, in 
the House of Delegates, though for the 
sake of brevity we have united the two 
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eastern and the two western. According to 
the plan finally adopted, the distribution 
was as follows. 
To the Trans-Alleghany district $1 
To the Valley district 25 
To the Middle district 42 
To the Tide Water district 36 
134 
Having bestowed so much time on the 
questions of the basis of representation and 
the right of suffrage, or, in other words on 
the local distribution of political power, and 


| the portion of the community who were to 


be its depositaries, we must be content to 
take a briefer notice of the other principal 
provisions appertaining to the legislative 
department, as well as of those which re- 
late to the executive and the judiciary. 

The congressional districts of the state 
are to be formed on the federal ratio, that 
is, the white population and three fifths of 
the slaves. This provision was objected to 
by the western inembers, not because they 
considered it unjust or unreasonable, but 
they were unwilling to provide a rule of 
apportionment for members of congress, 
when one could not be obtained for the 
state legislature. Jt was passed on the 
twelfth of January, by sixty votes to thirty 
five—four of the western members voting 
with the majority. 

Members of the senate are required to 
be thirty years of age, and those of the house 
delegates to be twenty five. These provi- 
sions were reported by the legislative com- 
mittee, and unsucessful attempts were 
made in the committee of the whole to al- 
ter the qualifications to the ages of twenty 
five and twenty one, agreeably to the con- 
stitution of 1776, but they were rejected 
by 45 votes to 37, and the subject was not 
afterwards agitated. 

Persons holding lucrative offices, and 
ministers of religion are also excluded from 
seats in the legislature. 

No law increasing the compensation of 
members of assembly can take effect until 
after the end of the next annual session af- 
ter it was enacted. An ineffectual attempt 
was made to postpone the operation of such 
act to the commencement of the succeed- 
ing session. Members of assembly are not 
eligible to any office created, or the emo- 
luments of which were increased, during 
their term of service. 

The House of Delegates alone has the 


































































power of originating laws, but the power 
of amending them in the senate is extend- | 
ed to money bills as well as all others. 
Mr. Giles’s proposition to give the senate 
also the power of originating all but mo- 
ney bills, as is the case in the constitution 

of the United States, was rejected. | 

Authority is given to the legislature to | 
disqualify all persons concerned in duelling | 
from holding any “ post of profit, trust, or | 
emolument.” This provision was introduced 
because the constitutionality of such a 
law, particularly as it applied to members 
of assembly, had been often called in ques- 
tion. A further provision, however. al- 
lowing the legislature to prescribe a test 
oath, as the existing anti-duelling law 
does, was rejected by fifty-three to forty. 
A general amnesty was extended to all 
who have * heretofore”’ violated the law. 

All officers are impeachable by the 
House of Delegates before the Senate, and 
two thirds of the members present are ne- 
cessary to conviction. 

In all elections to officers of ‘trust, ho- 
nor or profit,” the votes shall be given vi- 
va voce, and not by ballot, as has hither- 
to been done in elections by the general 
assembly. 

The two branches of the legislature, by 
joint vote, have the power of electing the 
governor, the council of state, the judges, the 
treasurer, and the attorney general. They 
may also, if the law shall so provide, ap- 
point militia officers, not below the rank of 
brigadier general. 

Besides these powers conferred on the 
legislature, they are expressly prohibited 
from passing certain laws, either en account 
of their general and unquestionable impo- 
licy, or because they are inconsistent with 
our civil polity ; such as ex post facto laws 
—laws impairing the obligation of contracts 
—abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press, or of religious worship or sus- 
pending the writ of habeas corpus &c. 

The executive power is now vested solely 
ina governor, who shall hold his office 
for three years, and be ineligible for the 
same term. He must be thirty years of 
age, and must be a native citizen, or a 
citizen at the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution. 

According to the report of the select 
committee, all were excluded except na- 
tive citizens of the United States. Before 
the subject was finally acted on, General 
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Alexander Smyth, a member of the House 
of Representatives, addressed a memorial to 
the convention, in which he stated that he 
was born in Europe, and had been a citi- 
zen and inhabitant of Virginia ever since 
1775, and that having been born a British 
subject and come here before the revoly- 
tion, he was in fact a natural born citizen, 
He therefore prayed a reconsideration of 
the subject. 

A few days afterwards, Judge Summers, 
one of the members from the district jp 
which General Smyth resides, moved to 
amend the clause so as to make those eli- 
gible who had been citizens fourteen years, 
But it was rejected. He then moved to 
amend it in favor of those who were citi- 
zens at the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution, which was carried by 46 to 41. 

A similar exclusion of naturalized citi- 
zens is to be found in several of the con- 
stitutions of the states made within the last 
ten or twelve years; but if the natura- 
lization of a foreigner means the con- 
ferring on him the privileges and immuni- 
ties of a native citizen, then all direct dis- 
criminations between naturalized and na- 
tive citizens would seem to be contrary to 
the constitution of the United States, except 
the single one, concerning the presidency, 
which is mentioned in that constitution. 

A like discrimination between these 
classes of citizens was also proposed in 
settling the right of suffrage, but it was re- 
jected, apparently from doubts of its con- 
stitutionality. Supposing the provision 
constitutional, a more unnecessary distrust 
of the legislature, or a more improbable 
case of tle superior popularity of a natu- 
ralized citizen, cannot easily be imagined. 

The governor’s salary can neither be in- 
creased nor diminished during bis continu- 
ance in office. He has the power of pat- 
doning ; of filling vacancies pro tempore 
in such offices as are permanently filled by 
the assembly ; and of appointing justices 
of the peace, (whoalso constitute the coun- 
ty court magistrates) sheriffs and coroners, 
on the recommendation of the county 
courts. He is commander in chief of the 
land and naval forces of the state. 

He has a council of three, who remain 
in office three years. But after the first 
election, each of the three will be elected 
in a different year, so as to make one va 
cancy and one appointment every year. It 
is made the duty of the governor to consult 
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the council, who are required to record 
their advice, and lay it before the legisla- 
ture when called for. ‘lhe senior coun- 
cillor is the lieutenaut governor. 

The manner in which the governor 
should be appointed was one of the most 
closely contested questions in the conven- 
tion; about one half wishing the election to 
be with the people, and the other prefer- 
ring it to be. as heretofore, with the levisla- 


ture. : t 
majority changed sides, and the question 


in favor of an election by the levislature 
was carried by fifty to forty-six. 


terest or feeling, as thirty-five of the thirty 


six members from the west voted in the | 


minority. 

The question of abolishing the council 
of state was disputed with yet 
warmth and pertinacity than the prece- 


ding, although the majority in favor of | 


that measure was more decisive. Various 
propositions were made for a council, va- 


rying as to the number of councillors, 


their powers, term of service, and mode of 


appointment, all of which were rejected 


until the twelfth of January, when the | 


question was carried in favor of a council 


by 51 votes to 44—all the western mem- | 


bers except two voting in the negative. 

The election of sheriffs by the people, 
instead of by the county courts, had been 
generally preferred by the western mem- 
bers, and a provision to this elfect had pre- 
vailed in the legislative committee; it was 
however rejected in committee of the 
whole by a large majority. 

The judiciary power is vested in a 
supreme court of appeals, such superior 
courts as the legislature shall establish, 
the county courts and corporation courts, 
and justices of the peace. 
tha courtof appeals and the superior courts 
hold their offices during good behaviour, 
but are removable by two thirds of the 
members present of each branch of the le- 
gislature. 

Their compensation cannot be diminish- 
ed while they remain in office, and if any 
court should be abolished by the legislature, 
byany majority less than two thirds of the 
members present in each branch, it shall 
not deprive any judge of such courts of his 
office. Other judicial duties may however 
be assigned to him by the legislature. 


Towards the end of the session, the } 


re 
Chis ay 


peared to be a local question either in in- | 


more | 


The judges of 





The judges now in office shall so conti- 
nue until the end of the session of the 
first legislature, under the new constitu- 
tion. 

Although the subject of the judiciary 
was one of the last which was acted on, 
there had been early indications that there 
was a considerable diversity of opinion in 
the convention concerning this department ; 
and that while all, or nearly all, seemed to 
wish to make the judges at once indepen- 
dent and responsible, they differed widely as 
to what constituted a sufficient degree of 
independence, on the one hand, and of re- 
sponsibility onthe other. This was one of 
the questions, moreover, in which the dif- 
ference n among the members 
had no relation to their geographical posi- 
tion. 

The report of the judiciary committee 
had a clause to the same effect in favor of 
the judges now in office, with a further 
provision that if any of them should not be 
reappointed, the legislature “may cause 
to be paid to them such sums, as from 
their age, infirmities and past services, 
shall be deemed reasonable.’ 

A motion by Mr. Scott, on the tenth of 
December, to make this provision impera- 
tive on the legislature, instead of discre- 
tionary, was rejected. 

Another by Mr. Morgan to strike out this 
clause was also rejected by forty-eight to 
thirty-nine. The committee had recom- 
mended an appointment by a concurrent 
vote of both houses of the general assem- 
bly, but it was amended to a joint vote. 

The report of the committee had also 
provided that the abolition or modification 
of a court should not deprive its judges of 
their office, but that other judicial duties 
may be assigned them. 

On the eleventh, Mr. P. P. Barbour 
moved to strike out this provision, and 
after an animated debate, the amendment 
Was rejected in committee of the whole— 
by 53 to 36. 

On the the thirty-first of December, in 
convention, Mr. Cabell moved to amend 
this clause with a proviso, that if no judi- 
cial duties should be assigned to the judge 
of a court which had been abolished, he 
should receive no salary. 

After some debate, and several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to modify the amendment, 
it was carried by 59 votes to 36. 

The sense of the convention was taken 


of ophi 
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on the same day, on the provision for such 
of the present judges as should not be re- 
appointed, and that clause was struck out 
by 50 votes to 44. 

It was then proposed to strike out the 
remainder of the resolution, which limits 
the term of service of the present judges to 
the end of the first session of the legisla- 
ture under the new constitution, and it 
was rejected by 59 votes to 32. The 
judges Green, Coalter and Summers declin- 
ing from delicacy to vote on this question. 

On the 7th. of January, on motion of 
Mr. Thompson, the vote of two thirds of 
the members present, instead of two thirds 
of the members of the senate, were re- 
quired for conviction on impeachment. 
55 voting in favor, and 41 against the pro- 
position. 

A similar amendment was moved by 
Mh. Stuart as to the removal of the Judges, 
which was also carried, by 52 votes to 43. 

On the 13th. of January, it was moved 
by Mr. Claytor to make the judges remo- 
vable by a joint, instead of a concurrent 
vote of both houses of the legislature. 
The motion was rejected by 73 votes to 
22. 

Mr. Scott on the same day moved that 
the abolition of a court by law should not 
deprive its judge of his office, unless tivo 
thirds of the members present concurred 
in passing the law ; and after a long and 
spirited debate, the motion was carried by 
53 votes to 42, which places the judges on 
the same footing as was first proposed by 
the judiciary committee, except when a 
court shall be abolished by two thirds of 
each house of assembly, in which case, 
the legislature is under no obligation to 
provide for them. 

One of the favorite objects of reform, 
with most of those who had denied a con- 
vention, was the mode of appointing the 
county court magistrates by the executive, on 
the recommendation of the courts them- 
selves, which virtually gave them the power 
of perpetuating their large powers in their 
own families, a power which in small coun- 
ties they were often not slow to exercise. 
This mode of appointment had however 
prevailed in the committee. — 

On the 30th, of November, in committee 
of the whole, Mr. Bayley moved to strike 
out that part of the report of the judiciary 
committee which made the “ county courts” 
a part of the constitutional courts, so as to 
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leave the subject open to the legislature. 
After an animated debate on this and the 
foliowing day, the amendment was fe- 
jected by a majority of more than three 
fourths. 

Mr. Campbell of Brooke then proposed 
to change the term “the county courts,” 
to“ county courts,” so that it might be com- 
petent to the legislature to change the 
mode of appointment. The proposition 
prevailed by 48 votes to 44. But on the 
following day, on a reconsideration of this 
question, the vote was reversed, and the 
word “ the” retained, by 50 to 44 votes, 

On the 16th. of December, the subject 
of the county courts being under conside- 
ration of the convention, after two unavai- 
ling attempts to substitute other modes of 
appointment, the question was taken upon 
striking out the mode of appointment (by 
the governor on their own recommende- 
tions,) and it was rejected by 48 votes 
to 44. After which, several amendments, 
that the whole number of new magis- 
trates recommended should be adopted 
or rejected by the executive—that the 
same individuals once rejected by the ex- 
ecutive should not be again presented by 
the court—and that the justices of the 
peace (or county court magistrates,) should 
be removable by law, and not only for mal- 
feasance, neglect &c, but also for insolvency, 
were all rejected, and this part of the for- 
mer constitution, which is as much a favorite 
with one part of the community, as its 
mode of appointment is odious to another 
part, remained unchanged. 

The tenure of the clerks of the courts, 
present and future, “which was during 
good behaviour,” is left to be prescribed by 
law. 

Nearly connected with this subject were 
six resolutions, offered by Judge Summers 
on the 14th of December, the objects of 
which were to divide each county into 
wards, in which the qualified voters should 
choose commissioners, to form a board of 
police. 

This board was to have the charge ofall 
those fiscal concerns of the counties which 
are now managed by the county courts— 
the roads and bridges—the poor, and the 
public schools. ‘They were also to recom- 
mend fit persons to fill the office of justices 
of the peace. 

He further developed his plan and point 
cd out its advantages, in a speech, but the 
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sense of the convention on this subject be- 


ing taken, it was rejected by a majority of 


about 20 votes. 

On the 30th of December, the first re- 
solution reported by the committee on the 
Bill of Rights, that some mode should be 
provided for future amendments of the 
constitution, was taken up, and after a 
speech against it by Mr. Randolph, and no- 
thing said in favor of it, it was rejected by 
68 votes to 25. 

The course taken on this occasion was 
prudent, if not necessary, considering that 
to the inherent difficulty of adjnsting this 
renovating process, was added that which 
had existed in settling the basis of repre- 
sentation, so that it is extremely improba- 
ble that any plan could have been devised 
that would not have been deemed objec- 
tionable, on one or both these accounts, to 
a majority of the convention. But on the 
merits of the question itself, it may be re- 
marked that every constitution which 
has not such a provision has. one more 
chance for premature death—that all the 
good, which has been done by this con- 
yention might have been attained, and all 
the public alarm and agitation which at- 
tended it, and the heart burnings and dis- 
content which preceeded it, might have 
been avoided, if the first constitution had 
contained such a provision—that if the opi- 
nions of others is entitled to respect, no 
less than twenty of our constitutions, in- 
cluding that of the United States, have such 
a provision, and that but one of the five, 
which do not contain it—has been formed 
since 1777.—And _ lastiy, that the power 
has proved very salutary in the case of the 
constitution of the United States, and the 
want of it, in the first constitution of New 
York, has produce d the same, and perhaps 
yet greater mischief, than it has in Vir- 
ginia. 

The last question agitated in the con- 
vention was, to whom the amended consti- 
tution was to be submittted for approval or 
rejection. On the 14th. of January, it was 
insisted in debate by Mr. Randolph that it 
should be submitted to the freeholders 
alone, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Cooke main- 
taining that it should be submitted to the 
voters qualified under the new constitution, 
as the act of assembly, organizing a con- 
vention had authorised, them todo. There 
Was, however, no motion on the subject. 
On the following day, the last of the con- 
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vention, Mr. Randolph moved that the a- 
mended constitution should be submitted 
to “the persons qualified to vote under 
the existing constitution,’ and after some 
debate, the motion was rejected by 66 
votes to 28. 

This question is not without difficulty, 

when tested by the received principles of 
political right, for if, on the one hand, it 
| be said that the unauthorised act of the 
last. legislature was ratified by the people, 
when they acted under it, in choosing 
members to the convention, it may, on the 
that the act of the 
legislature was inconsistent with itself, in 
professedly giving the convention the pow- 
er of only proposing a constitution, and at 
the same time virtually giving them the 
power of securing its ratification, by en- 
larging or restricting the right of voting at 
pleasure—and that the people should not 
be held to have given their sanction to a 
power so subversive of their own, by mere 
implication. But whatever may be thought 
of the soundness of the decision, on the 
principles of strict constitutional law, it is, 
without doubt, in accordance with the 
feelings of the public, and it is moreover, 
of no practical importance, as the amend- 
ed constitution bids far to be ratified by a 
larze majority of the freeholders. 

The question of the final adoption of the 
constitution was then taken and passed by 
35 votes to 40—every member from the 
west voting against it (except Mr. Cooke,) 
together with six members from the east. 

Although this instrument, the result of 
successful strugole or reluctant concession, 
has probably completely satisfied the wish- 
es of no one—but has, in more than one 
important point, contravened some politi- 
cal maxim, or infringed some rule of jus- 








other hand, be urged, 


tice or expedic ncy, according to the opi- 
nion, not only of every member of the con- 
vention, but of every politician in the com- 
monwealth, yet, on that very account it is 
likely to be better suited to the circum- 
stances of those for whom it is made. In 
common with the rest of the community 
we, too, might make our objections. They 
would however be very few, for we believe 
that it is the best constitution, which under 
existing circumstances, it was practicable 
to obtain, and thatin almost every particu- 
lar in which it has changed the constitu- 
tion, of 1776, it is an improvement. 








We regard the following as the alterations 
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which are the most important, and the 
least questionable. 

The reduction of the House of Dele- 
gates from 214 members to 134. The 
effect of which will not only be a consid- 
erable annual saving, but also a probable 
improvement in the character of the legis- 
lation. 

The increase in the senate from 24 to 32, 
by which the former too great disparity 
between the houses is lessened ; and while 
the body will feel somewhat more confi- 





dence in itself, the power of the individual | 


members will be diminished. 


Political power is more equally distri- | 


buted among the large districts of the 
state. 

The gross inequality of representation 
among the several counties is also correct- 
ed. To effect this reform, twenty-eight 
counties and three towns have gained more 
weight in the legislature than they had 
before, and seventy-seven counties and one 


town have less. Thus: 
3 Counties, now sending three members each, gain as 


’ - 

107 to 44 

95 do two members each gain 107 ** 72 
3 towns one member each gain Zid‘? 134 


67 ( Counties 
8 four members together lose ? 
2 Counties ) 
1 Town 4 

The extension of the right of sufirage to 
a numerous class of citizens, not distin- 
gusihable in feelings or interest from most 
of those who formerly enjoyed it. 

The extension of the powers of the gov- 
ernor, and the changes in the functions of 
the council, as well as of their term of ser- 
vice, and the reduction of their number. 

The provision for removing a judge, 
whenever the case is so urgent and mani- 
fest as to obtain the concurrence of two 
thirds of each branch of the legislature. 

And lastly, the amnesty to those who 
have violated the anti-duelling law 

In conclusion, we would remark that 
this constitution, like that which it is meant 
to supplant, has the rare merit of doing lit- 
tle more than organizing the different de- 
partments, leaving the legislature free to 
provide for the public welfare, according 
to the exigencies of the occasion, and the 
changes produced by the silent operation 
of time. We now take leave of the sub- 
ject. Q. 

THE LIFE OF ARTHUR LEE. 


one member each, /ose 131 to 107 
“e 107 


one member together lose 134°* 43 
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and correspondence of Arthur Lee, are 
chiefly valuable as adding to the stock of 
materials for the future historian of the 
American Revolution. We are glad to 
see every thing brought to light | which 
may in any manner make us better ace 
quainted with the origin and progress of 
that great event, not only because it will 
alway s excite the liveliest national feelings 
in the numerous millions who are destined 
to inhabit this continent, but because jt 
is likely also to be an object of increas. 
ing interest with the rest of the world, 
The subject of this biography was a 


native of Westmorland county, in this 


state, and one of the diplomatic agents of 


ithe United States, during the revolution 





| Richard } 





The two volumes, containing the life 


| 5 
short tins 
| 

the age of twenty-six 


; 4 


on several occasivus, 


for which delicate office he seems to have 
possessed al! the most essential requisites, 

He was one of six brothers; all of 
whom, it deserves to be remarked, ob- 
tained office and distinction by their ta- 
lents. Philip Ludwell the eldest was a 
member of the King’s council, Thomas 
Ludwell, a member of the Assembly; 
fenry and Francis Lightfoot 
were both members of the old C ongress, 
and have the honor of being signers of 
the declaration of independence. William 
was an Alderman of London, and one of 
ihe two persons who jointly constitute the 
sheriff of that city, at the tine that ano- 
ther American, (Stephen Sayre, of New 
York,) was the other. Arthur, whose 
life and papers are now given to the 
world, was the youngest. 

He was born in 1770, received his 
classical education at Eton school in En- 
gland, and went from thence to Edin- 
burgh, to study medicine. He gradua- 
ted there with some eclat, returned to 
Virginia, and having practised for a 
, he returned to England, at 
, to study law. Af- 
ter stuc lying 10 the te mple four yeurs, in 
770 he commenced the practice in 
London, and continued it until 1776, 
when the revolution, which his country- 
nen were struggling to effect, changed 
his destiny and pursuits. 

While he was livisig in London he had, 
distinguished him 
behalf of the rights of 





self as a w 
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America, in consideration of which he in 
1775, received the appointment of se- 
eret agent of Congress, and in the follow- 
ing vear, he went to Paris in that cha- 
racter. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed a joint commissioner to the court 
of France with Dr. Franklin and Silas 
Deane. 

He was afterwards appointed a commis- 
sioner first to Spain, and then to Prussia. 
He returned to America in 1780, was 
afterwards appoimed a delegate to Con- 
sress from Virginia, and so continued un- 
til the adoption of the new Constitution in 
1789. In 1784 he was sent as a com- 
inissioner to treat with the north western 
Indian tribes. He was also one of the 
Board of Treasury from 1784 to 1789. 
After the new Constitution went into ope- 
ration, he retired to private life in Vir- 
einia, and so continued until his death, 
which took place three years afterwards, 
in the 52nd. year of his age. 

These volumes contain, besides the 
biographical part by the author, Mr. Rich. 
H. Lee, about five times as much of Ar- 
thur Lee’s correspondence, consisting of 
papers relative to his several diplomatic 
acts, and of extracts from a journal kept 
by him, at the time he was a joint com- 
missioner at Paris with Dr. Franklin and 
Mr. Deane, and when he acted as a com- 
missioner to the Indians. 

The first part of this journal is the most 
interesting portion of the book. Itis ea- 
sy to see that there was no cordiality be- 
tween Mr. Lee and his colleagues, and 
there are clear manifestations of ill feel- 
ing and distrust towards them hoth. This 
collision operated to the disadvantage of 
all the parties during their lives; but the 
injury was only temporary with Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Lee, because, (we must 
presume) it was unmerited. It would 


certainly be unreasonable to attach much | 
weight to the insinuations against Dr. | 


Franklin made by Mr. Lee in his secret 
jouroal, written probably when irritated bya 
difference of viewsor opinions,and certain- 
ly under the influence of unkind feelings. 
If this should be regarded as evidence 
against a reputation otherwise well su 

tained, what man’s character would be 





safe? We cannot now enter further into 
this subject. 

We were sorry to see so manifest an 
effort to supply the defect of materials 
for the biography of Mr. Lee, by press- 
ing into the service much, that is foreign, 
or of little interest. Av anecdote of Vol- 
taire is of this character, and it is the more 
unfortunate, as it is a well known story 
told as if it were new, but so altered as 
to lose much of its point. We allude to 
the celebrated epigram which the author 
of * Night Thoughts” is said to have made 
on Voltaire, and which Dr. Johnson men- 
tions in his life of Young in these words : 
‘You are so witty, profligate and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton, Death and Sin.’ 

This happy impromptu, which, by the 
way, Dr. Johnson intimates it was not, 
Mr. Lee, in his second hand version, 
thus alters, so as to spoil its measure and 
its wit. 

You little, profligate, and thin 


You are Miltons’s devil, death and sin.’ 
P.P 











UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 





The following list of separate courses 
of lectures delivered in the University of 
serlin in the winter half year of 1826 and 
1827, commencing on the 23d. of October 
1826, will shew the great multiplication 
of subjects and the extensive opportunities 
for acquiring information in the Universi- 
ties of Germany. 
PROFESSIONAL 
1 Tin 
with the 
times a week 


the OF! Testam 


LECTURES. 

OLOGY. Theological Encyclopaedia 
history theological science, five 
\n introduction to the books of 
Hebrew Gram- 
of an Old Testament 
Genesis elucidated three 
ct portions, especially the prac- 
{ the four last boots of Moses, once 
sayings of Isaiah elucidated 
Ww eekly .—the gen ral principle s of lle1 meneu- 
tics and criticism with especial reference to the 
New ‘Testament, five hours weekly—the three 


of 


nt, three times. 


mar, "e-—-the eTercises 


ercecticu: association 
lines a week. Si 
ticalsections o 


a week—the wise 


first Evangelists synoptically elucidated, daily— 


the Gospel of St. Mathew tour hours weekly— 
the epistles of Paul to the Romans and Gala- 
five hours weekly—the Epistles of the 
Apostle Peter, gratuitously, twice a week—the 
second part of the Church History five hours 
weekly—the history of dogmas, five hours week- 
ly—a developement of the doctrines maintained 


trans. 


Taken from the 4llzeneine Literatur-Zet- 


tung for September, 1826, 
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in the symbolical writings of the Evangelico- 
Lutheran and reformed church, one hour weekly 
— scientific dogmas five times a week—the ho- 
milies four times—the Liturgy, once, and the 
homilistic exercises twice. 

2. Law. Encyclopedia of positire law, five 
times a week—.Vatural Law, four times—Insti- 
tutions and antiquities of Roman law, four times 
—Historu of Roman Law, five times—the same 
by another Professor—the Pandect, Title-de ori- 
gine juris weekly, gratis—History of Roman law 
in the middle ages, two hours w eckly—P andects, 
five times weekly—the same by another Profes- 
sor six times a week—Law of succession and 
system of the common civil law four times—ihe 
same by another Protessor five times and by ano- 
ther five times—the law of marriage once a 
week—fumily law four times, gratuitously—the 
Vatican Fragments elucidated once a week pub- 
licly—Canonical law four times--the same by 
another six tiines—the same by another five hours 
weekly—History of the sources of the canonical 
law— German state and law history six times 
weekly—the old German Law twice a week, gra- 
tuitously—the German private law five times— 
the same five times by another—the same daily 
by a third—Commercial law inelading the law of 
exchange and maritime law four times—Prus- 
sian general country law, six hours weekly— 
German state law, twice--some parts of the 
history of the state law, in the middle ages once 
a week—history of the progressive formation 
of the Prussian monarchy, once——feudal law 
five times—the same, four times—the same, four 
times—the same, four times—Criminal law five 
times—general German and Prussian criminal 
law and criminal process, daily—criminal law 
by another—civil process in connection with 
practice, four times—Prussian civil process com- 
pared with the common law and French process, 


in connection with its practical employment, 





four times--civi! process in other points of view, 
four times—Juridical Hermencutics tour tiines— 
exegetical exercises, once a week, publicly —ez- 
aminations and repetitions 

Mepicine. Medical Encyclopedia and me- 
thodology, once a week—.fratomy daily— Oste- 
vlogy, four times—Syndesmology twice publicly 
--Splanchnology, four times: these three by the 
same Professor—Anatomy of the organs of sense 
twice publicly—practieal anatomical exercises— 
Pathology, four times— General Pathology, four 
times—the same by another three times—Patho- 
logical Anatomy, four times—Semetotics twice 
—Special semeiotics, four times—Pharmacology 
six times— Therapeutics five times—the same by 
another, five times—- Theoretical chemistry par- 
ticularly as regards Pharmacy, six times—the 
Vegetable Materia Medica, twice publicly—the 
Formulary, twice—General Therapeia, three 
times publicly—Special therapeia of febrile and 















ehvenie diseases four times—Special Nosologicas 
Therapeia, tive times-—Special The rapeia, six 







tirmes—the second part of special The rapeia six 





times—General doctrine of fever, two hours 
weekly in public— Contagious Diseases,w eekly— 









Syphilis twice a weck—-the same, by others gra- 






tuitously, twice a week—Diseases of Artisans, 







twice—Diseases of women and children, twice 





—the healing power of nature—the means used 





by Mesmer and the critical days of Hippocrates, 






twice—Nalural history of intestinal worms 
twice publicly— Ophthalmic diseases five times 
— General and special surgery with the doctrine 
of eye diseases and Syphilis, six times—General 









Surgery, twice—Fractures and dislocations of 





the bones, weekly—Akiurgy or the doctrine of 





Surgical operations collectively three times— 






Akiurgy by another, five times, with demonstra 





tions and exercises on the dead body at separate 






hours— Some parts of Akiurgy, weekly—WMedi- 






cal Surgery twice—the theoretical part of the art 
of obstetrics twice 
exercises and investigations and in the obstetri- 









the same with a course of 








cal manual and instrumental operations on the 
machine, four times—First principles of obstet- 








rics, twice—theoretical and practical obstetrics, 
weekly— the same by another three times—In- 
struction in Medical clinics in the Royal Medico- 
clinical institution of the University, six times 
Clinical exercises in the Royal Polyclinical in- 
stitution, six tines—Medico practical exercises 
—The clinics of Surgery and eye diseases six 
times—practical exercises at the sick bed in the 















surgical and ophthalmic clinic of the poor house 






infirmary— Clinical instruction on syphilitic dis- 
eases twice—Obstetrical Clinics in the Royal 
Lying-in Infirmary &c. four times— Obstetrical 







Clinics by another three times—Legal Anthro- 
pology four times—Legal Medicine three times, 






—the same thrée times—the same four times— 






Treatment of the apparently dead and of ace- 
dents, twice—Elucidation of the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates in the Latin language—The books 
of Celsus on Medicine elucidated, twice public- 
ly—The Antient History of Medicine, four hours 
weekly—.cdical Geography twice weekly in 
public—w/ recapitulation on Anatomy by one of 
the Professors, four times—Examinations twit 
a weck on Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical 
operations—Examinations on Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry three times by another.—Instructions 
in Surgical bandaging, in eye operations and in 
some parts of Medicine and Surgery—! ‘eterina- 
ry Medicine for administrators of public domains 
and rural economists, three times—Doctrine of 
the discaeses of domestic animals with the propet 


























treatment &c. three times. 





The Acapvemica~. studies in our next 





